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THE SCIENCE OF RELIGION. 
BY MAX MULLER. 


While the Christian world is divided as to 
the merits of the “ Revised New Testament,” 
and criticisms the most widely differing are 
multiplied, it would perhaps be timely to 
direct the attention of our readers to a vol- 
ume of lectures with the above title, deliv- 
ered by Max Muller at the Royal Institute, 
London, a few years ago. 

We have selected from the first lecture 
the following as throwing much light upon 
the subject. Eps. 


With all the genuine documents for studying 
the history of the religions of mankind that 
have lately been brought to light, and with 
the great facilities which a more extensive 
aT of Oriental languages has afforded to 
scholars at large for investigating the deepest 
springs of religious thought all over the world, 
a comparative study of religions has become 
a necessity. A science of religion, based on 
a comparison of all, or, at all events of the 
most important religions of mankind, is now 
only a question of time. It is demanded by 
those whose voice cannot be disregarded. Its 
title, though implying as yet a promise rather 
than a fulfillment, has become more or less 
familiar in Germany, France and America; 
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its great problems have attracted the eyes of 
many inquirers, and its results have been an- 
ticipated either with fear or delight. It be- 
comes the duty of those who have devoted 
their life to the study of the principal reli- 
gions of the world ‘in their original docu- 
ments, and who value religion and reverence 
it in whatever form it may present itself, to 
take possession of this new territory in the 
name of true science, and thus to protect its 
sacred precincts from the inroads of mere 
babblers. Those who would use a compara- 
tive study of religions as a means for debasing 
Christianity by exalting the other religions 
of mankind, are to my mind as dangerous 
allies as those who think it necessary to de- 
base all other religions in order to exalt 
Christianity. Science wants no partisans. I 
make no secret that true Christianity seems 
to me to become more and more exalted the 
more we appreciate the treasures of truth. 
hidden in the despised religions of the world. 
But no one can honestly arrive at that con- 
viction, unless he uses honestly the same mea- 
sure for all religions. It would be fatal for 
any religion to claim an exceptional treat- 
ment, most of all for Christianity. Christian- 
ity enjoyed no privileges and claimed no im- 
munities when it boldly confronted and con- 
founded the most ancient and the most pow- 
erful religions of the world. Even at present 


-it craves no mercy, and it receives no mercy 


from those whom our missionaries have to 








_ ogy as in our own. The position which 
_ Christianity from the very beginning took up 


_ as a most useful preparation for wider inqui- 
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meet face to face in every part of the world; 
and unless our religion has ceased to be what 
it was, its defenders should not shrink from 
this new trial of strength, but should encour- 
age rather than depreciate the study of com- 
parative theology. 

And let me remark this, in the very begin- 
ning, that no other religion, with the excep- 
tion, perhaps, of early Buddhism, would have 
favored the idea of an impartial comparison 
of the principal religions of the world—would 
have tolerated our science. Nearly every 
religion seems to adopt the language of the 
Pharisee rather than of the publican. It 
is Christianity alone which, as the religion of 
humanity, as the religion of no caste, of no 
chosen people, has taught us to respect the 
history of humanity, as a whole, to discover 
the traces of a divine wisdom and love in the 
government of all the races of mankind, and 
to recognize, if possible, even in the lowest 
and crudest forms of religious belief, not the 
work of demoniacal agencies, but something 
that indicates a divine guidance, something 
that makes us perceive, with St. Peter, “that 
God is no respecter of persons, but that in 
every nation he that feareth Him, and work- 
eth righteousness is accepted with Him.” 

In no religion was there a soil so well pre- 
pared for the cultivation of Comparative The- 





pagan religions were mere corruptions of the 
religion of the Old Testament, once supported 
by men of high authority and great learning, 
is now as completely surrendered as the at- 
tempts of explaining Greek and Latin as 
corruptions of Hebrew. The theory again 
that there was a primeval preternatural reve- 
lation granted to the fathers of the human 
race, and that the grains of truth which catch 
our eye when exploring the temples of heathen 
idols, are the scattered fragments of that sa- 
cred heirloom,—the seeds that fell by the 
way-side or upon stony places,—would find 
but few supporters at present; no more, in 
fact, than the theory that there was in the 
beginning one complete and perfect primeval 
language, broken up in later times into the 
numberless languages of the world. 

Some other principles, too, have been es- 
tablished within this limited sphere by a com- 
parison of Judaism and Christianity with the 
religions of Greece and Rome, which will 
prove extremely useful in guiding us in our 
own researches. It has been proved, for in- 
stance, that the language of antiquity is not 
like the language of our own times; that the 
language of the East is not like the language 
of the West ; and that, unless we make allow- 
ance for this, we cannot but misinterpret the 
utterances of the most ancient teachers and 
poets of the human race. The same words 
do not mean the same thing in Anglo-Saxon 
and English, in Latin and French: much less 




































with regard to Judaism served as the first 
lesson in comparative theology, and directed 
the attention, even of the unlearned, to a 
comparison of two religions, differing in their 
conception of the Deity, in their estimate of 
humanity, in their motives of morality, and 
in their hope of immortality, yet sharing so 
much in common that there are but few of 
the psalms and prayers in the Old Testament 
in which a Christian cannot heartily join 
even now, and but few rules of morality which 
he ought not even now to obey. If we have 
once learned to see in the exclusive religion 
of the Jews a preparation of what was to be 
the all-embracing religion of humanity, we 
shall feel much less difficulty in recognizing 
in the mazes of other religions a hidden pur- 
pers a wandering in the desert, it may be, 

ut a preparation also for the land of promise. 

A study of these two religions, the Jewish 
and the Christian, such as it has long been 
carried on by some of our most learned di- 
vines, simultaneously with the study of Greek 
and Roman mythology, has, in fact, served 


language should be the exact equivalents o 
an ancient Semitic language, such as the He- 
brew of the Old Testament. 

Ancient words and ancient thoughts, for 
both go together, have not yet arrived at that 
stage of abstraction in which, forinstance, active 
powers, whether natural or supernatural, can 
be represented in any but a personal and 
more or less human form. When we speak 
of a temptation from within or from without, 
it is more natural for the ancients to speak of 
a tempter, whether in a human or in an ani- 
mal form ; when we speak of the ever-present 
help of God, they call the Lord their rock, 
and their fortress, their buckler, and their 
high tower; what with us is a heavenly mes- 
sage, or a godsend, was to them a winged 


they speak of as a pillar of a cloud to lead 
them the way, and a pillar of light to give 
them light; a refuge from the storm, and a 
shadow from the heat. What is really meant 
is no doubt the same, and the fault is ours, 
not theirs, if we wilfully misinterpret the lan- 
guage of ancient prophets, if we persist in 
understanding their words in their outward 
and material aspect only, and forget that be- 
fore language had sanctioned a distinction 


ries. Even the mistakes that have been com- 
mitted by earlier scholars have proved useful 
to those who followed after; and, once cor- 
rected, they are not likely to be committed 
again. The opinion, for instance, that the 


can we expect that the words of any modern + 


messenger; what we call divine guidance,, 
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between the concrete and the abstract, between 
the purely spiritual as opposed to the coarsely 
material, the intention of the speakers com- 
prehends both the concrete and the abstract, 
both the material and the spiritual, in a man- 
ner which has become quite strange to us, 
though it lives on in the language of every 
true poet. Unless we make allowance for 
this mental parallax, all our readings in the 
ancient skies will be, and must be, erroneous. 
Nay, I believe it can be proved that more than 
half the difficulties in the history of religious 
thought owe their origin to this constant mis- 
interpretation of ancieut language by modern 
language, of ancient thought by modern 
thought. 

That much of what seems to us, and seemed 
to the best among the ancients, irrational and 
irreverent in the mythologies of India, Greece 
and Italy, can thus be removed, and that 
many of their childish fables can thus be read 
again in their original child-like sense, has 
been proved by the researches of Compara- 
tive Mythologists. The phase of language 
which gives rise, inevitably, we may say, to 
these misunderstandings, is earlier than the 
earliest literary documents. Its work in the 
Aryan languages was done before the time of 
the Veda, before the time of Homer, though its 
influence continues to be felt to a much later 
period. 

Is it likely that the Semitic languages, and, 
more particularly, Hebrew, should, as by a 
miracle, have escaped the influence of a pro- 

cess which is inherent in the very nature and 
growth of language, which, in fact, may 
rightly be called an infantine disease, against 
which no precautions can be of any avail? 

And if it is not, are we likely to lose any- 
thing if we try to get wt the most ancient, the 
most original intention of sacred traditions, 
instead of being satisfied with their later aspect, 
their modern misinterpretations? Have we 
lost anything if, while reading the story of 
Hephestos splitting open with his axe the 
head of Zeus, and Athene springing from it 
full armed, we perceive behind this savage 
imagery, Zeus as the bright Sky, his forehead 
as the East, Hephestos as the young, not yet 
risen Sun, and Athene as the Dawn, the 
daughter of the Sky, stepping forth from the 
fountain-head of light. 

Would the Greeks have had less reverence 
for their gods if, instead of believing that 
Apollo and Artemis murdered the twetve 
children of Niobe, they had perceived that 
Niobe was, in a former period of language, a 
name of snow and winter, and that no more 
was intended by the ancient poet than that 
Apollo and Artemis, the vernal deities, must 
slay every year with their darts the brilliant 
and beautiful but doomed children of the 
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Snow? Is it not something worth knowing, 
worth knowing even to us after the lapse of 
four or five thousand years, that before the 
separation of the Aryan race, before the ex- 
istence of Sanskrit, Greek or Latin, before 
the gods of the Veda had been “a 
and before there was a sanctuary of Zeus 
among the sacred oaks of Dodona, one su- 
preme deity had been found, had been named, 
had been invoked by the ancestors of our 
race, and had been invoked by a name which 
has never been excelled by any other name? 


No; if a critical examination of the an- . 


cient language of the Jews leads to no worse 
results than those which have followed from 
a careful interpretation of the petrified lan- 
guage of ancient India and Greece, we need 
not fear; we shall be gainers, not losers. 
Like an old precious medal, the ancient re- 
ligion, after the rust of ages has been removed, 
will come out in all its purity and brightness ; 
and the image which it discloses will be the 
image of the Father, the Father of all the 
nations upon earth; and the superscription, 
when we can read it again, will be, not only 
in Juda, but in the languages of all the 
races of the world, the Word of God, revealed, 
where alone it can be revealed,—revealed in 
the heart of man. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
BALTIMORE IN MIDSUMMER. 


The strange custom of shutting up cool and 
comfortable abodes in which every conveni- 
ence known to civilized life is in perfect 
working order, of forsaking the repose and 
peaceful calm of the right family order, of 
abandoning the life in an orderly house for 
life in a trunk, seems almost to amount to a 
disease at this season of the year. 

“Where will you go this summer?” in- 
quire our flitting neighbors sympathetically, 
and we answer that we have no desire to go at 
all, but crave a continuance of comfortable, 
orderly living and quiet, useful working, no 
matter what may be the season. But such 

atient continuance is not to be permitted. 

here must be a change, and folks that are 
not tired must rest, and recreation must be 
had at whatever cost of overturning and of 
its accompanying desolations. The time of a 
general starting off has come. and go we 
must. Such is the verdict pronounced by a 
jury of our fellow-citizens, from which there 
is no saps), 

It will be deemed strange that any should 
immediately take flight to a sister city 100 
miles further south than Philadelphia, and 
there dare the fervors of the longest days of 
the year. But true it is that there are rea- 
sons why this neat and friendly Baltimore, 
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which perches upon its hills by the Chesa- 
— should be a pleasant refuge from the 

urry and the madness of the wild antipathy 
to home which desolates Philadelphia in mid- 
summer. 

A city of gentle manners combined with 
active enterprise and proper thrift is this, and 
it is awakened to a vigorous intellectual life 
also, which will be more and more marked 
as the years of peace and plenty go by. The 
great Peabody gift and the noble Johns Hop- 
kins endowment are already bearing first 
fruits, but the complete harvest is yet many 
days hence, when the youth now freely drink- 
ing at the fountains of learning shall have 
attained the maturity of their powers and 
are a ruling influence in the community. 

Hon. Josiah Quincy’s “ Leaves from old 
Journals,” which have recently found a 
place in the columns of the IJndependeut, 
contain a record of the author’s visit to Bal- 


' timore in 1826. He had provided himself 


with no letters of introduction, and so pro- 
posed merely to see the city’s monuments and 
then pass on to Boston as speedily as he 
might. But he was gazing about the street 
in stranger’s fashion, when he was accosted 
by a Friend, who constrained him to accept 
of introductions to the notables of Baltimore, 
and the New Englander immediately found 
himself engaged for ten days of constant fes- 
tivity, and declares that “any social meet- 
ings more hearty, easy, friendly and, in all 
respects, agreeable than those which charac- 
terized Baltimore society of 1826, it has never 
been my fortune to attend.” He paid two 
visits to Charles Carroll (signer of the Dec- 
laration of Independence), and.speaks of his 
bright intellect and courtly grace in his nine- 
tieth year. He was still the life of a bril- 
liant circle, and made it a point of politeness 
to see every guest well over the threshhold. He 
adds, “‘ I have never seen an old man s0 un- 
conscious of age.” One reason may have 
been that Charles Carroll was very spare in 
his person and had no surplus pound of mor- 
tality to weigh down the spirit. 

Lucian Bonaparte, brother of the great 
Emperor, a man of varied experience and 
accomplishments, was in Baltimore at the 
time of Josiah Quincy’s visit, and his com- 
pany was a desirable element in the delightful 
society which characterized the Baltimore of 
1326. 

Among the subjects of discussion that in- 
terested thoughtful people in these days was 
the successful completion of the Erie Canal 
in the previous year and its promise for the 
future of transportation in our country. The 
powerful locomotive which whirls the mas- 
sive train of cars from Philadelphia to Wash- 
ington in five hours was then in the dim fu- 





ture, and travelers were glad to be carried 
this distance then in 25 hours by coaches. A 

etition that had lately been sent to the New 

ork legislature to incorporate a horse rail- 
road company, to lay a railroad between 
the Hudson and Mohawk rivers, to obviate 
the loss of time in passing the canal from 
Schenectady to Albany, and this was a novelty 
a half century ago which interested the en- 
terprising. 

But a far more interesting subject of dis- 
cussion, says Quincy, “ was the recent action 
of the New York legislature inaugurating 
common schools. Would this Yankee no- 
tion spread further? It might do for New 
England, where property was pretty evenly 
divided, but would be very unjust where: 
this was not thecase. That the rich should 
be taxed to give education to the children 
of their poorer neighbors was decided to be 
simply preposterous.” ; 

Now Baltimore can point with just pride 
to beautiful and spacious buildings for the 
accommodation of the children of her hum- 
blest citizens, and free education is as gen- 
eronsly urged upon the poor as in any city 
of the land. The true grounds upon which 
the taxpayers’ movey may be thus appro- 
priated are now fully understood in this. 
latitude, and Baltimore has accepted the 
characteristic institution of the Puritans. 

Another institution, then in full force and 
scarcely disapproved in this amiable city 


the Society of Friends, has now been swept 
away by the heavy hand of military power,. 
and as a military necessity, leaving its traces 
behind it, which will only be effaced by the 
sure processes of time., 

The story of Frederick Douglas, the Mary- 
land slave boy, who felt his heart stirred by 
the aspirations for liberty and for progress. 
which agitate this great century, is as strange: 
as that of Joseph in Egypt — remembered 
through the countless ages of man’s history. 

Even as we speed southward over the 
fields of Maryland in a perfect June day,, 
the gray-haired man, now an honored offi- 
cial of the Federal Government, is making 
a visit to the homestead of Edmund Lloyd, 
on Wye river, Talbot county, Maryland, 


where he lived as a slave in his boyhood ¢ 


and which he left 56 years ago. John L. 
Thomas, Collector of Baltimore, in the reve- 
nue cutter Guthrie,and other distinguished 
persons escort Frederick Douglas on this vis- 
it, and at one o’clock on the 13th, the vessel 
anchored off the Lloyd estate, and Collector 
@homas addressed a note to Edmund Lloyd 
stating that he had on board Frederick Dou- 
glas who revisited his o!d home after an ab- 
sence of 56 years, and inviting him on board 


except by the inconspicuous brotherhood of, 
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the cutter. The son of the house, in the 
absence of his father, responded to the in- 
vitation and cordially received and welcomed 
Douglas. The party was escorted around the 
plantation, where the white-haired, cultured 
man, whose high principle and steadfast pur- 
pose have led him to honor and dignities, 
reviewed the environment of his boyhood. Al- 
most everything he had described to his 
friends on the voyage down, as being there 
in his boyhood, remains almost unchanged 
now, with the exception of the slight decay 
which time has made. Every familiar spot 
he inquired for was shown him by the great- 
grandson of his old master, and when he had 
‘seen the garden and the venerable old elms 
under which he had played when a boy, he 
‘was taken into the family graveyard adjoin- 
ing the mansion, where, reverently, he passed 
from tomb to tomb, reading all the inscrip- 
tions on the tablets, from that over where the 
first Edmund Lloyd was buried, over 200 
years ago, down to that over the last one. 


‘Then Howard Lloyd plucked a bouquet of 


flowers and ivy from the graves and presented 
it to Douglas at his request, and the party 
entered the old mansion. 

Here the hospitalities of the house were 
offered, and Frederick Douglas was visibly 
affected at the great kindness and considera- 
tion shown him, and as he accepted refresh- 
ment said that “he trusted that God in His 
providence would pour out the horn of plenty 

+ to the latest generation, and that the children 
and descendants of the master of the old 
house would worthily maintain the fame 
and characteristics of their ancestors.” 

The descendants of the old slaves, with 
whom his boyhood was associated, also 
greeted Douglas on his return to the boat; 
and, in conversation with them, he revived 
many of the early incidents of his life and 
then departed after affectionate leave-takings 
‘with the family. 

The next morning they proceeded up the 
Miles river and anchored off Admiral Bu- 
chanan’s place, to give Douglas an opportu- 
mity to pay his respects to the widow of Ad- 
miral Buchanan. Here he was kindly received 


iby the venerable woman, now 75 years of 


, age; “and,on the broad veranda looking 
out on the river, and surrounded by her 
‘daughters and great-granddaughters, she and 
Douglas chatted for over an hour, recalling 
the memories of the past. After receiving a 
handsome bouquet from Mrs. Buchanan to 
take home to his grandchildren, the party re- 
luctantly took their leave; Douglas saying 
that amongst the many strange and eventful 
periods of his life, there was none so strange, 
none more eventful, none half so agreeable 
and pleasant, and none that so plainly teld 
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how God moves in a mysterious way, as this 
trip, and that it would form the greenest of 
the many green spots in his memory.” 

For these particulars I am indebted to the 
Baltimore American. : 

I have thought that these two incidents 
curiously illustrate the old and the new in 
this State, and that they suggest the possibil- 
ities of the next half century in this land of 
changes. Those who most desire the progress 
and development of that portion of our 
country which lies below Mason & Dixon’s 
line, complain that there is a spirit which is 
averse to change here, even when change is 
pretty sure to be improvement. Yet change 
will come either swiftly or slowly, and the di- 
vine purposes continue to be worked out 
either with or without the active codperation 
of the people most concerned. The colored 
people are soon to have a supply of leaders 
and teachers of their own race, who will have 
received that cultivation of the intellect and 
that training of their powers which are 
known to be so efficacious in giving man do- 
minion over the earth. Who can tell what 
results may follow from the good seed of ed- 
ucation which is so liberally sown to-day? 
We know that much of this seed is lost be- 
cause it does not fall upon duly fertile and 
duly prepared soil. But where the husband- 
men are so faithful to cast out the seed in 
faith, much will take root downward and 
bear fruit upward, and great things will come 
to pass in the fulness of time. 

Those who to-day are intrusted with legis- 
lative powers are probably not generally ac- 
tuated by unselfish love for mankind and by 
a generous care for the good of the genera- 
tions who are to succeed them ; yet they are 
ever building better than ‘they know. The 
eternal purposes are not so dependent on our 
willings and doings for their accomplishment 
as we are apt to imagine in our foolishness. 
The world moves and will continue to move 
on its destined course, and we believe justice, 
mercy and truth are to prevail over all forms 
of evil. Doubtless we may wisely strive to 
help prepare the way of the Lord and make 
His paths straight, but it is very doubtfnl if 
any blind conservative can do aught to hin- 
der the coming of the perfect day. S. R. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


To the Editors of Friends’ Intelligencer : 
Thinking a little account of our late Quar- 
terly Meeting, held at Salem, N. J., might be 
interesting, | am induced to pen a few lines, 
though I do not know that I can give a 
sketch that will be of much moment to your 
readers. Salem is an ancient settlement of 





Friends, it being over 200 years since the 
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first Friends’ meeting was established there. 
The attendance at this time was large, in- 
cluding a good proportion of young people, 
among whom there seemed to be manifested a 
strong interest in the principles and testi- 
monies of Truth as held by Friends. 

Living testimonies were borne iu the pub- 
lic meeting to the efficacy of the Holy Spirit 
as a converting and saving agency in the 
soul of man. The feeling prevailed that we 
had experienced a season of Divine favor 
thankfully to be remembered. In the meet- 
ing for business at this season of the year but 
little usually transpires except that intro- 
duced through the extracts from the minutes 
of the Yearly Meeting. The concern of 
that meeting on the subject of temperance, 
which resulted in the appointment of a joint 
standing committee, was further introduced 
by a minute from that committee requesting 
the Quarterly Meeting to appoint a co-oper- 
ative committée from the different Monthly 
Meetings. This request seemed generally to 
meet with a favorable response; yet, a few 
Friends, not feeling fully prepared for that 
step, out of consideration for them the sub- 
ject was referred to our next Quarterly Meet- 


ing. 

Though not properly a part of the proceed- 
ings of the Quarterly Meeting, yet it may be 
well to state that our large Joint Committee 
on Circular Meetings held an interesting ses- 
sion. Reports were received from the seve- 
ral sub-committees set apart to attend the 
different appointments for the past three 
months, giving satisfactory and cheering ac- 
counts ot these occasions. 

Several new appointments were made, to 
be held during the ensuing three months. 
This service or labor of Love, we feel, has 
been blessed, tending to bind us more closely 
together in the bonds of Christian fellowship, 
and more widely extending a knowledge of 
our Christian principles and testimonies. 

Throughout the consideration of the dif- 
ferent subjects on this quarterly occasion a 
good degree of that all-powerful cement, 
love and unity, seemed generally to prevail, 
and we have reason to thank God and take 
fresh courage. a. 8. Fe 

Sixth mo. 20th, 1881. 





WAYNESVILLE, O., Sixth mo. 18th, 1881. 
By request of some Friends, I send for pub- 
lication in Friends’ Intelligencer a short ac- 
count of the commencement of Miami Valley 
College. It was thought that Friends gener- 
ally would be interested in what was done, 
and to know the prospects of the College. 
GrorceE §S. Batny. 


Miami Valley College commencement took 
place in the lecture-room of the College on 


the 14th of this month. There was a good 
attendance of patrons and friends of the Col- 
lege. The exercises consisted of orations, 
essays and recitations on the part of the 
students, followed by remarks by President 
Foster and the annual address, delivered by 
D. W. McClung of Cincinnati. The entire 
programme was successfully carried out, 
greatly to the credit of those who took part. 
The annual address was exceptionally fine, 
being full of practical common sense; it was 
finely delivered, though without any at- 
tempt at oratory. It was considered by many 
to have been one of the finest addresses ever 
delivered at the College. President Foster 
in his few remarks gave a brief aecount of 
the past of the College, its present condition 
and its prospects for the coming year. He 
said that although the condition had been 
very discouraging in past, there was now 
every reason to take courage. It has been, 
and will continue to be, the fixed purpose of 
the present management to first deserve suc- 
cess. 

Within the limits of Ohio, Indiana and 
Illinois Yearly Meetings there are many 
young people who need a liberal education, 
and if Friends wil} but give a proper share of 
patronage the College may easily become 
what it was originally intended to be and 
what the present management are determined 
it shal] become—an honor and help to the So- 
ciety. The faculty for the next year has been 


enlarged, and the grounds and building are~ 


being thoroughly fitted up. The prospects 
for the next year are now very flattering, 
both as to number of students and for a very 
successful year of study. 





SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. 


The Ninth Annual Commencement of 
this institution was held on Third-day, the 
2ist ult. The weather was fine, and the at- 
tendance of visitors very large. 

The exercises commenced at 11 A.M., and 
at that time every portion of space in the 
main study room was filled. The hall was 
handsomely decorated with festoons of ever- 
greens. The desk in the centre of the plat- 
form was covered with flowers. 


class motto, “Este quod videris,” and _ be- 
neath it the class badge, a large leaf of ever- 
greens with the figures “'81” in white im- 
mortelles. 

Edward H. Magill, President of the Col- 
lege, occupied the chair, and the exercises 
were commenced with the salutatory address, 
delivered in Latin by Eugene Paulin, Jr., of 
Germantown, Pa. The subject of bis oration 
was “Greek Idealism.” 


On the wall ¢ 
in the rear of the platform was, in laurel, the / 
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“German Ballad Literature” was the sub- 
ject of the essay of Emma Kirk, of Bryn 
Mawr, Pa. 

I. Byron Thomas, of Cheyney, Pa., dis- 
coursed on “ Party Politics.” 

The next essay was on “Originality and 
Quotation,” by Martha Bunting, of Sharon 
Hill, Pa. 

Henry B. Seaman, of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
followed with an essay on “Labor and Capital.” 

Martha Reincehl, of Lebanon, Pa., fol- 
lowed with the classical oration, “ Roman 
Virtues.” 

Charles E. Sharpless, of Media, Pa., who 
had expected to deliver the scientific oration 
on “ Progress of Scientific Inquiry,” was ex- 
cused from speaking on account of sickness. 

The concluding essay was on “The Alex- 
andrian School of Philosophy,” by Gertrude 
B. Magill, of Swarthmore, Pa., who also deliv- 
ered the valedictory addresses. 

The degrees were then conferred, as fol- 
lows : 

Bachelor of Arts—Gertrude B. Magill, 
Eugene Paulin, Jr., Martha Reinehl, Ernest 
F. Tucker. 

Bachelor of Literature—Martha Bunting, 
William Canby, Jr., Charles B. Doron, Mary 
J. Elliott, Emma Kirk, Alvin T. Shoemaker. 

Bachelor of Science—Edward C. Rush- 
more, Henry B. Seaman, Chas. E. Sharpless, 
I. Byron Thomas. 

Teacher’s Diploma—Mary J. Elliott. 

Master of Arts—Francis Linton, A. B., 
class of 1876; Mary Willets, M. D., class of 
1876; Mary P. Hallowell, M. D., class of 
1878; Rebecca S. Hunt, M. D., class of 
1878. 

Master of Literature—William P. Hol- 
comb, B. L., class of 1878. 

Master of Science—Edward H. Keiser, B. 
S., class of 1880. 

The venerable Samuel Willets, of New 
York, President of the Board of Managers, 
who was present, had prepared a written ad- 
dress for the occasion, which was read by 
President Magill, as fullows: : 

Students of Swarthmore: The pleasure of 
addressing you in person was denied me last 
year, and since then it has pleased our Heav- 
enly Father to visit me with sorrow and to 
cast upon my home the shadow of bereave- 
ment. Yet, though lonely and feeling sensi- 
bly my years, I am conscious of and I trust 
grateful for the comforts that surround me 
and the blessings I enjoy. I have been in- 
formed from time to time during the past 
year, by friends of Swarthmore and by let- 
ters from the College, of our progress in edu- 
cational advancement, and I feel that a mes- 
sage of congratulation may safely be includ- 
ed in my present words of greeting. There 


is no doubt but that Swarthmore has become, 
in very truth, a “fostering mother” to the 
sons and daughters who gather here to be 
trained and guided in those paths of knowl- 
edge that lead to usefulness and honor. 
There is something at once touching and 
beautiful in the relation of students to their 
college, and the association so long remem- 
bered is a loving tribute to the wise adminis- 
tration that shaped their course aright and 
laid the foundation of their success. 

My interest in Swarthmore is as deep and 
earnest as it has ever been, and every step of 
its onward progress has gratified me beyond 
measure, and I am sure all will feel satisfac- 
tion in the conviction I express that our Col- 
lege has made an impression on all thought- 
ful minds engaged in the cause of education ; 
and I believe the management and faculty 
well deserve such encouraging testimony of 
our good influence. It will remain for you, 
our students, to emphasize that favorable im- 
pression. All accounts bearing on your con- 
duct are to your credit, and I hope the habits 
of industry you have here acquired will re- 
main with you, and become a part of your 
future experience. I have nothing new to 
offer in the way of counsel and admonition ; I 
can but repeat what on past occasions I have 
endeavored to press upon your attention, 
and if I once again ask you to consider the 
importance of labor it is because I am old- 
fashioned enough to believe that success in 
life springs from close application and. per- 
sistent industry. And there is no time so 
precious as the present, when the brain is 
fresh and receptive and the impressions of 
things vivid. 

How often in after years comes a realiza- 
tion of what has been forever lost by indif- 
ference, inactivity and neglect of opportu- 
nity. Vainly, hereafter, when you stand in 
the midst of your scanty harvest, shall you 
wish that you had improved the seed-time. 
Be diligent, then, now, and you may be cer- 
tain that your investment of labor will meet 
its reward at last. 

I have advocated in former addresses the 
selection of such branches of knowledge which 
are in themselves of practical value, and I 
would urge upon our students, when consid- 
ering a plan of education, to reflect upon the 
advantages that are gained from a close ac- 
quaintance with the mechanic arts and the 
various sciences. It does not fall to the lot 
of every student to secure and follow a pro- 
fession, and you may in the changes and 
vicissitudes of life be called upon to estimate 
your resources, and I am sure that in such 






























use in practice will serve you better in meet- 
ing and retrieving reverses of fortune. 
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And now I leave you to the care of those 
who have your best interests and welfare at 
heart. Cheerfully conform to all our rules 
and regulations ; be punctual in your attend- 
ance, and faithful in the performance of every 
duty. The government of a college is best 
administered when it meets with hearty co- 
operation in the observance of its laws. 

Students of the Graduating Class: You 
have finished your course and are about to 
enter upon an untried future. I cannot with- 
out concern view your departure from these 
walls when I know how fond are the hones 
which will henceforth attend your steps. Yet 
you go forth equipped with all the culture 
this Eollege can bestow. It remains for you 
so to employ your talents and abilities as to 
win approval for the part you take on the 
stage of human existence. The principles 
inculcated here, if persevered in and acted 
upon, will be at once your monitor and safe- 
guard, and I earnestly hope that they will 
continue to influence your conduct. Be up- 
right in all your relations, strive to do the 
right on all occasions, and persevere in every 
worthy work. 

With my best wishes for your success and 
happiness, I bid you farewell. May God be 
i a and may His divine favor rest upon 
us all. 
aE 
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Tre Frrvess or Tarncs.—“To every- 
thing there is a season, and a time to every 
purpose under the heaven,” wrote the wise 
king, and the sentiment loses none of its sig- 
nificance in our day, though thousands of 
years have rolled away since it was given 
forth. 

To laugh and be merry is a necessity of 
the human organism; to be thoughtful and 
quiet is just as much a necessity. There are 
social occasions in which the current of feel- 
ing and enjoyment may flow forth to the full- 
est extent compatible with courtesy and good 
manners, but the time and the place must be 
taken into account. That which would be 
entirely in keeping with good manners and 
true politeness at home, between friends and 
acquaintances, might be very much out of 
place in a public gathering, and among peo- 
ple promiscuously assembled. 

Many persons of good training, and very 
courteous in ordinary intercourse, appear to 
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feel no restraint upon their deportment when 
in a public meeting, religious or otherwise ; 
especially is it the case in crowded assemblies. 
This is the more to be deprecated, since, 
where more are convened than can be com- 
fortably seated or accommodated, the great 
effort of every one should be, not to incom- 
mode or unsettle any, so that quiet and good 
order may be maintained, and all be benefit- 
ted by whatever is said or done. 

It is to be deplored that too often the very 
reverse of this is witnessed. Talking, laugh- 
ter and amusement take the place of good 
breeding, and those who really desire to pro- 
fit by the occasion are rudely deprived of it 
by the thoughtless and ill-timed levity of a 
few who would be very indignant to be classed 
among disturbers of the peace, but who, 
nevertheless, are such. 

We have had our attention called to this 
matter at this time by one of our own cor- 
respondents, whose criticisms are so to the 
point that we feel unwilling to withhold them. 


He writes: 

“T have been thinking that an editorial on 
the subject of politeness or good manners, with 
special reference to the behavior while attend- 
ing public religious meetings, would be useful 
about this time. It is true there has been a 
vast improvement since Colonial times, as 
shown by some of our old records, when 
Friends had to petition the Goveryor and 
Council to suppress the selling of liquors, 
horse-racing foot-racing, swearing, hollowing, 
etc., which were carried on in the vicinity of 
their religious meetings, greatly to their an- 
noyance. But there is room for still further 
improvement. Most persons are sensitive on 
the subject of their conduct. They do not like 
to be told that they are lacking in good man- 
ners, that they are wanting in politeness, or 
that they have not been well brought up. Yet 
good manners and true politeness is simply to 
observe a proper regard tor the rights and feel- 
ings of others, a rule which is violated by all 
those who go to a religious meeting and pay 
no attention to the order so necessary to main- 
tain the dignity, promote the well-being of the 
body, and secure the benefits for which the 
meeting is held. Talking, laughing, smoking, 
etc., outside, but near enough to a religious 
meeting to disturb, the worshippers, are prac- 
tices which we think no one would undertake 
to justify or defend. And yet it is often done, 
especially in the country. It is, no doubt, 
a, the result of thoughtlessness, and I 
trust Friends are mostly clear of it; but as 
they are not entirely so, a word of caution may 
be useful. Some will profit by it, and be 
thankful that it has been extended. 

‘“‘In some of the old as well as the young 
the socia/ nature over-rides everything else at 
times, and thus persons will stand just outside 
the door engaged in animated conversation 
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until ten, fifteen or even twenty minutes after 
the meeting is gathered. This should, of 
course, be avoided. Such cases, it may be 
claimed, are proper subjects for private labor, 
and so they are; yet still it seems to me that 
some general remarks calling attention to the 
matter would be beneficial, and promote ad- 
vancement toward a higher civilization.” 
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osopHy.—Summer schools for such as wish 
to attain toa better mental or spiritual status 
by the help of the wise and learned are a 
feature of our times. Many of these have de- 
monstrated their usefulness by several years’ 
services, and perhaps all are having an influ- 
ence towards high living and high thinking, 
which is of the greatest value in this utili- 
tarian age. 

Agassiz School for the Study of Nature at 
Penikese was the parent of the various efforts 
toward establishing centres of instruction and 
of influence at many points accessible to the 
studious and the aspiring. Languages, sci- 
ence, literature and philosophy attract their 
votaries, and a summer of intellectual and 
spiritual refreshment is often found a more 
effectual recreation than the idle and flip- 
pant life at fashionable resorts can ever claim 
to be. A real desire for true culture is the 

+;-forerunner of its attainment, and with the 
proper education of the higher nature will 
come such advantages to the family, the 
church and the body politic as will compen- 
sate for every effort and for every sacrifice. 

We wish abundant success to the array of 
summer schools which have undertaken the 
great work of helping men and women to be- 
come students of natural things, and thought- 
ful examiners into such high themes as make 
up the philosophy of human lifeand duty. 
And among all the centres of culture which 
are now inviting votaries none offers greater 
attractions than the Summer School of Phil- 
osophy at Concord, Mass. 

At Concord, well known as the home of 
R. W. Emerson, the course of lectures will 
begin on the 11th of Seventh month, at 9 
A.M., and will continue five weeks. Eleven 
lectures will be delivered every week, and 
the terms are $3.00 for each week or $15 for 
the ticket for the entire course. 

The circular recommends that persons 
under 18 years shall not present themselves 
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as students, and that those who take all the 
courses of lectures shall reside in the town 
during the term. The Concord Public Li- 
brary of 16,000 volumes is open to residents, 
and will afford ample opportunity for collat- 
eral reading for the students. 

The Fitchburg Railroad or the Middlesex 
Central connect Concord with Boston, and 
board may be obtained at many private 
houses in the village. A circular containing 
a programme of the proposed lectures can be 
obtained by applying to F. B. Sanborn, Sec- 
retary, Concord, Mass. 





e 
DIED. 


WEBSTER.—0On the evening of the 14th of 
Fifth month, 1881, at her residence, in Guern- 
sey county, Ohio, Mercy Webster, aged nearly 
74 years; a member of Richland Monthly 
Meeting. 





NATURAL HISTORY STUDIES. 
From. Fruits and Seeds by Sir John Lubbock, 
F. B.S. 


During growth, seeds in many cases require 
protection. This is especially the case with 
those of an albuminous character. It is curi- 
ous that so many of those which are luscious 
when ripe, as the peach, strawberry, cherry, 
apple, etc., are stringy and almest inedible 
till ripe. Moreover, in these cases, the flesh 
portion is not the seed itself, but only the en- 
velope, so that even if the sweet part is eaten 
the seed itself remains uninjured. 

On the other hand, such seeds as the hazel, 
beech, Spanish chestnut, and innumerable 
others, are protected by a thick impervious 
shell, which is especially developed in many 
Proteacee, the Brazil-nut, the so-called mon- 
key-pot, the cocoanut, and other palms. 

. other cases the envelopes protect the 
seeds, not only by their thickness and tough- 
ness, but also by their bitter taste, as, for in- 
stance, in the walnut. The genus Mucuna, 
one of the Leguminosae, is remarkable in hav- 
ing the pods covered with stinging hairs. 

In many cases the calyx, which is closed 
when the flower isin bud, opens when the 
flower expands, and then after the petals have 
fallen closes again until the seeds are ripe, 
when it opens for the second time. This is, 
for instance, the case with the common herb- 
robert (Geranium Robertianum). In Atraet- 
ylis cancellata, a South European plant, allied 
to the thistles, the outer envelopes form an 
exquisite little cage. Another case perhaps 
is that of Nigella, the “ Devil-in-a-bush ” or, 
as it is sometimes more prettily called, Love- 
in-a-mist,”of old English gardens. 
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Again, the protection of the seed is in many 
cases attained by curious movements of the 
plant itself. In fact, plants move much more 
than is generally supposed. So far from being 
motionless, they may almost be said to be in 
perpetual movement, though the changes of 
position are generally so slow that they do not 
attract attention. This is not, however, always 
the case. We are all familiar with the sensi- 
tive-plant, which droops its leaves when 
touched. Another species (Averrhoa bilimbi) 
has leaves like those of an acacia, and all day 
the leaflets go slowly up and down. Desmo- 
dium gyrans, a sort of pea living in India, has 
trifoliate leaves, the lateral leaflets being small 
and narrow; and these leaflets, as was first 
observed by Lady Monson, are perpetually 
moving round and round, whence the specific 
name gyrans. In these two cases the object 
of the movement is quite unknown to us. In 
Dionea, on the other hand, the leaves form a 
regular fly-trap. Directly an insect alights 
on them they shut up with a snap. 

In a great many cases leaves are said to 
sleep ; that is tosay, at the approach of night 
they change their position, and sométimes 
fold themselves up, thus presenting a smaller 
surface for radiation, and being in consequence 
less exposed to cold.  % orm ‘ 

The sleep of flowers is also probably a case 
of the same kind, though, as I have elsewhere 
attempted to show, it has now, I believe, spe- 
cial reference to the visits of insects; those 
flowers which are fertilized by bees, butter- 
flies, and other day insects, sleep by night, if 
at all; while those which are dependent on 
moths rouse themselves toward evening, as 
already mentioned, and sleep by day. These 
motions, indeed, have but an indirect reference 
to our present subject. On the other hand, 
in the dandelion(Leontodon), the flower-stalk 
is upright while the flower is expanded, a 
period which lasts for three or four days; it 
then lowers itself and lies close to the ground 
for about twelve days, while the fruits are 
ripening, and then rises again when they are 
mature. In the Oyclamen the stalk curls itself 
up into a beautiful spiral after the flower has 
faded. 

The flower of the little Linaria of our walls 
(L. Oymbalaria) pushes out into the light and 
sunshine, but as soon as it is fertilized it turns 
round and endeavors to find some hole or 
cranny in which it may remain safely en- 
sconced until the seed is ripe. 

In some water-plants the flower expands at 
the surface, but after it is faded retreats again 


_ to the bottom. This is the case, for instance, 


with the water-lilies, some species of the Pot- 
amogeton (Trapa natans). In Valisneria, 
again, the female flowers are burne on long 
stalks, which reach to the surface of the water, 


on which the flowers float. The male flowers, 
on the contrary, have short, straight stalks, 
from which, when mature, the pollen detaches 
itself, rises to the surface, and, floating freely 
on it, is wafted about, so that it comes in con- 
tact with the female flowers. After fertiliza- 
tion, however, the long stalk coils up spirally, 
and thus carries the ovary down to the bottom, 
where the seeds can ripen in greater safety. . . 
THE NEW COMET. 

From the numerous notices of the new 
comet we have selected the following: 

“The Smithsonian Institute has received 
from Prosper Heury, of Paris, the announce- 
ment of the discovery, at Paris Observatory 
on the 23d of June, 1881, at 3 o’clock A.M., 
mean time, of a large comet in 5 hours 33 
minutes right ascension and 41 degrees north 
declination.” 

Isaac Sharpless, of Haverford College, 
writes to the Public Ledger of this city: 

“The brightest comet which has been seen 
here for several years is now visible to the 
naked eye near the northeastern horizon, at 
3 o’clock in the morning. It was first seen, 
so far as is known, by Levi T. Edwards, of 
Haverford College (who yesterday took his 
Bachelor’s Degree), and was seen shortly 
after by several others who were performing 
some astronomical work at the Observatory. 

“Its right ascension is about 83 degrees, 
and north declination about 42 degrees; the 
exact position we were unable to determine 
on account of a tree which obstructed the 
view of our equatorial. A portable reflector 
showed a bright nucleus and a well-formed 
envelope on the side next the sun. The tail 
extends six or eight degrees from the sun. 

“How such a bright comet escaped dis- 
covery earlier is something which can only be 
explained by the presence of bright moon- 
light in the morning, and the large propor- 
tion of cloudy nights. It can only be seen 
between 2.30 and 4 o’clock in the morning. 
It is between the bright star Capella and the 
horizon, and has a tail about six degrees long, 
or about as long as the distance between the 
two pointers in the Great Bear. 

“Isaac SHARPLESS. 

‘* Haverford College Observatory, Sixth mo. 
23d, 1881.’’ 

“ALBANY, June 25.—Prof. Bass, of the 
Dudley Observatory, first observed the new 
comet at 10 o’clock last evening, although he 
had caught glimpses of it for an hour before. 
It was in 5 hours 39 minutes right ascension 
and 50 north declination. It was evident, 
said the Professor to-day, that the comet must 
have been moving north since it was first an- 
nounced. Owing to clouds, Prof. Bass did not 
see the comet again until 2 o’clock this morn- 
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ing, when it was in the northeast. Its right 
ascension had slightly increased, and its de- 
clination had also increased about 40 minutes. 
This showed, according to the Professor, that 
the comet was moving approximately toward 
the North Star at the rate of about four de- 
grees per day. At 4 o’clock it was found 
that the comet had moved up to 51 degrees 
north declination. When Prof. Bass ob- 
served the new-comer at 2 o’clock with a 
telescope of 13 inches aperture its appear- 
ance was magnificent. The head was very 
bright, and the tail, three or four degrees 
broad, extended nearly 20 degrees toward the 
North Star, spread out in a fan-like shape. 
The head, said Prof. Bass, was seen to con- 
sist of a condensed nucleus, apparently about 
as large as Jupiter, but of far greater inten- 
sity. It glowed like a molten ingot. A 
spray of brilliant rays spread out from the 
nucleus on the side nearest the sun, and, 
turning backward, mingled with the elements 
forming the tail. The latter extended in a 
direction diametrically opposite the sun. 
Concerning the identity of the comet, Profes- 
sor Bass said he did not believe it had been 
seen before this year,in modern times at 
least. _ It was probably the same comet seen 
in South America about the Ist of this month, 
and then reported to be moving northward. 
It was now certain that it was not the comet 
of 1812, as the latter would have moved 
southward, and would not have been as bright. 
It was almost equally certain that it was not 
the comet of 1807, although its apparent 
track and appearance greatly resembled those 
of the well-known 1807 comet. Bessel, the 
greatest astronomer of modern times, calcu- 
lated the period of the comet of 1807 to be 
about 1,700 years, and it could hardly be less 
than 1,000 years. In his opinion, the Pro- 
fessor added, the great comet was probably 
a brand-new phenomenon, and it would be 
well to reserve the expression of decided 
opinions until enough had been learned about 
the new comet to warrant such opinions. 
Very little could be learned as to the true 
orbit of a comet in less than from six to ten 
days after its first appearance.” 


“Rocnuester, N. Y., June 25.—Director 
Swift, of the Warder Observatory, says the 
new comet grows smaller and brighter in the 
nucleus, showing that it is approaching the 
sun. The head is active and the tail does not 
obscure the stars. He thinks it will be visi- 
ble several weeks. He cannot yet determine 
if the comet was ever before seen. Great ac- 
tivity is apparent in its head. It rises earlier 
every night. There are now nearly a dozen 
claimants for the Warner $200 prize. It is 
expected that spectroscopic examinations, now 
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for the first time possible, will reveal much of 
the physical character of comets.” 

“ Boston, June 25.—Observations at Har- 
vard College Observatory to-night, with the 
spectroscope, establish the fact that the spec- 
trum of the nucleus of the comet is continu- 


” 
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“CINCINNATI, June 25.—Professor Ormund 
Stone, of the Cincinnati Observatory, has 
made two observations of the comet, but will 
not be able to make a third to-night. - Three 
observations will enable the astronomers to 
determine the elements of its orbit, and de- 
cide whether it is the planet of 1807. Pro- 
fessor Stone still believes that it is the comet. 
of 1807, and the same one seen by Dr. Gould 
in South America.” 
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THE VALUE OF OUR FORESTS. 
BY N. H. EGGLESTON. 
Concluded from page 299. 

The subject of the preservation of the woods 
is one of the highest practical importance. 
Man has often acted very unwisely in the ex- 
ercise of his lordship of the forest, and has. 


suffered greatly, and continues to suffer, in 


consequence. Great districts once populous, 
and powerful as populous, have been almost 
converted into deserts, some of them quite into 
deserts, and their people diminished in num- 
bers and in power, as the result of a wanton 
destruction of their forests. France and other 
European countries have been swept by dis- 
astrous floods, or rent by torrents rushing 
down their mountain slopes, and carrying 
masses of rock and gravel into the valleys 
and plains below, because the forests which 
would have held the floods in check have been 
recklessly consumed; and now forest schools 
are established, and all the power and 
wealth of governments are put forth for 
the purpose of staying these evil effects, if 
possible, by replanting the mountain-sides with 
trees, and thus restoring the protection which 
Nature had originally provided. Climates 
have been changed for the worse, the agricul- 
tural productiveness of countries has been 
lessened, provinces have been depopulated, the 
health and happiness of nations have been di- 
minished, by the destruction of the forests; 
and now science and art and governmental 
authority are invoked to unite their powers 
for the purpose of remedying the evil results. 

We are treading the same course that oth- 
er nations have trod. Says Humboldt, “Men, 
in all climates, seem to bring upon future gen- 
erations two calamities at once—a want of 
fuel and a scarcity of water.” With our 
comparatively sparse population and our con- 
tinental stretch of forest, it has hardly en- 
tered our minds that we could be improvident 
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in the use of our woodlands. It has seemed 
‘to us that we had enough, and that for ever; 
and so we have consumed the forests with a 
recklessness. which has perhaps never been 
surpassed. We have even sacrificed them by 
carelessness, or in the wantonness of a tempo- 
rary greed, utterly regardless of the future. 
Forests which have been the growth of centu- 
ries have been swept off ina day. The lum- 
iberman cuts the few noblest trees, or takes 
only the choicest portions of them for the 
purposes of the arts, and burns the rest to 
ashes, thereby precluding another growth upon 
the spot. The miner does the same, cutting 
off the already sparse forests, and taking no 
pains to replace them. And so it is happen- 
ing that our forest area, particularly in the 
more recently settled portions of the country, 
is rapidly diminishing. The opening of the 
great agricultural regions of the Ohio and 
Mississippi Valleys, with their superior at- 
tractiveness, has lessened the value of much 
of the Eastern lands for the purpose of tillage, 
and, in some portions of New England partic- 
ularly, what were once corn-fields and pas- 
tures, have been abandoned by the cultivator 
and a growth of trees has come in. 


is destroyed by violent winds, which such a 
system of protection, or its equivalent in 
groves would so far check as to prevent the 
destruction.” Another, whose words are quo- 
ted in the “Iowa Horticultural Report” for 
1875, speaking of the wintry storms of the 
Northwest, sometimes known as “blizzards,” 
says, “More people have been frozen within 
the last year in northwest Iowa and West 
Minnesota than were ever murdered by the 
Indians in those counties since their settle- 
ment.” And he says, in regard to a remedy: 
“T see none that would do but timber-plant- 
ing. It alone would stop these terrible winds, 
modify the climate, and furnish landmarks 
for the traveler.” So Professor Lacy, of the 
State University, in an address to the Minne- 
sota State Forestry Association, says: “The 
Minnesota State Soules Association was or- 
ganized to meet and deal with the stern real- 
ities of facts. It was organized to meet the 
fact that over more than one third of the 
great State of Minnesota the winds rush with 
a howling fury and with a bitter cold that 
neither beast nor fruit-tree can resist or with- 
stand, and for miles not a single forest-tree 


But as | rears its head in protest. It was organized to 


a whole our forest area has been diminishing | meet the fact that, in a climate which affords 
for a long time, and never more rapidly than | six months of winter, much of it fearfully se- 


within the last decade. Serious evils have 
already come from this wasting of the woods, 
but they have been spread over so wide a 
stretch of territory that attention has not been 
called to them in a way to arouse general at- 
tention or lead to theirremedy. Our streams 
have a diminished fiow of water, while they 
are marked by alternations of floods and 
droughts, much greater than formerly pre- 
vailed. They are not navigable for so long 
distances, nor for so large a class of boats, as 
they once were, nor do they furnish so large 
or so uniform a supply for the mill-wheels as 
they did in earlier times. Changes of climate 
have also resulted, affecting the health of the 
people and the productiveness of the fields. 
These effects have been noticed in a multitude 
of cases. But, in most instances, they have 
been regarded as isolated and local occurren- 
«es and have not been attributed to their true 
cause. 

In some of our Western States which are 
almost treeless, the beneficial influence of 
forests has been forced upon the attention of 
the people. It has been found that life may 
not be worth living, though on the richest 
soil, if that be all. A writer of acknowl- 
edged authority, in a lecture before the IlIli- 
nois Industrial University, speaking of the 
importance of trees as a shelter of crops from 
injurious winds, says, “I think it may be 
safely estimated that an average of one twelfth 
part of all our crops of grain and large fruits 


| 
| 


vere, there are thousands of farms on which 
there does not grow one particle of fuel, and 
on which it can not be obtained without the 
expenditure of both money and labor by a 
people often destitute of means. It was or- 
ganized to meet the fact that for miles and 
miles there is not a single landmark to guide 
the benumbed and benighted traveler. It 
was organized to meet the fact that to induce 
human beings to make their houses on such 
farms is downright inhumanity. . . . The 
force of the winds on our Western prairies 
cannot be conceived of by you who have always 
lived within the area of forests. They are 
simply terrible to endure and appalling to 
contemplate. They carry death alike to the 
unprotected beast and the more tender forms 
of arboreal life.” 

It is not surprising that people living amid 
such exposures of life and property, and see- 
ing so manifestly as they do that these are 
attributable to the absence of trees, should 
bestir themselves in seeking the appropriate 
remedy, that they should organize, as they 
have done, forestry associations, appoint 
arbor-days, and engage the aid of the State 
itself in offering bounties for tree-planting, 
and in exempting forest plantations for a time 
from taxation. The latter has been done in 
several of the Western States, and already the 
work of tree-planting has wrought a percept- 
ible change on many a farm, as to appearance, 
comfort of living, and productiveness. But 
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the work that is needed is a great one, a work 


not to be accomplished by planting in a few 
States or portions of States lines of quick- 
growing, soft-wooded trees, which may make 
tolerable wind-breaks in five or six years. This 
is hardly more than a makeshift at the best. 
The work is broader and more comprehensive 
than that, and one which for its due accom- 
plishment needs an intelligent comprehension 
of the facts involved in the case, and their far- 
reaching relations. It isa matter not of pres- 
ent or local exigency merely, but of general 
and abiding importance. The future of the 
whole country is involved in it. 

Champollion is reported as saying in refer- 
ence to the great desert of Northern Africa: 
“ And so the astonishing truth dawns upon us 
that this desert may once have been a region 
of groves and fountains, and the abode of hap- 
py millions. Is there any crime against Na- 
ture which draws down a more terrible curse 
than that of stripping Mother Earth of her 
sylvan covering? The hand of man has pro- 
duced this desert, and, I verily believe, every 
other desert upon the surface of this earth. 
Earth was Eden once, and our misery is the 
punishment of our sins against the world of 
plants. The burning sun of the desert is the 
angel with the flaming sword who stands be- 
tween us and paradise.” 

An awakening of general interest on this 
subject is needed. To this end the most im- 
portant step is to get before the people as 
widely as possible the facts showing the impor- 
tance of the forests in their relations to climate, 
to water-supply, to floods and droughts, to 
commerce and manufactures, to agriculture 
and to health; the rapidity with which we 
are destroying our forests and bringing upon 
ourselves the natural and inevitable results of 
that course. The history of other nations, as 
related to their treatment of the forests, should 
be made widely known, and the danger that 
this land, or portions of it, by the reckless de- 
struction of its forests, may be converted into 
a desert, as other lands have been. Thus may 
we hope to arouse a general interest in the 
trees, and a disposition to cherish them as our 
best friends. Meanwhile, let tree-planting be 
encouraged, Let it be shown, as it has been 
again and again, that much of our poor and 
what is commonly regarded as waste land can 
be made to yield a handsome profit by being 
devoted to the growth of trees; and that our 
rough hills and mountain-sides can thus be 
made of direct pecuniary value, while at the 
same time they are rendered objects of beauty 
and the means of protecting our springs, main- 
taining the flow of our streams, and promot- 
ing health and prosperity. With this awak- 
ened interest in the forests, sylviculture will 
come to be one of our arts. We want an in- 


telligent and scientific observation of the facts 


soils and situations. The adaptation of trees 
to one climate or another, their ¢omparative 


to successful planting—these, and many other 
things, need to be known as they are not yet 
known. Some things we can learn from the 
experiments which have been made and the 


But so different are the trees there and here, 
and so different the conditions of soil and eli- 


ally a new one, which must be Worked out 
carefully and patiently on our own ground. 
The most important advance in this direction 
yet made here, so far as we know, has been 


the Arnold Arboretum, at Brookline Massa- 
chusetts. Under the able and judicious man- 
agement of Professor Sargent, it has already 
fine plantations of forest-trees, has diffused 
much valuable information in regard to the 
growth and importance of trees, and has se- 
cured the planting of a large number in vari- 
ous parts of the country. 
of such institutions will naturally be built up 
in due time schools of instruction in forestry 
like those of Europe, which will have a recog- 
nized and permanent place among us. 


INDIANA REFORMATORY FOR WOMEN AND 


of many States to place women on the boards. 
of management of all penal and reformatory 
institutions where girls or women are, neces- 
sarily, confined. It remained for Indiana to 
take the bold initial step of placing all female 
criminals of the State in an institution by 
themselves, and giving this entirely in the 
charge of women. After a trial of this plan 
for nine years, we may judge of the wisdom 
of this act by results obtained. 


erect a suitable building at Indianapolis, and 
as soon as this was completed, all female 








in regard to trees as related to our various 


value for one purpose or another, the obstacles 


knowledge which has been gained in Europe. 


mate, ‘that the problem set before us is virtu- 


by the Bussey Institute, in connection with 


n the foundation 





GIRLS. 
There is a growing disposition on the part 


An appropriation was made with which to 


convicts, then confined in the prisons north 
and south, were removed thereto. 

The first thing that attracts the stranger 
approaching this building is the entire absence 
of the least outward appearance of its being 
a prison. No cold, barren wall, as is usually 
around such buildings, meets the eye, but 
instead a light, cheery iron fence, a large gate 
thrown wide open, admits the carriage on 
beautiful, well kept and pleasant grounds. A 
ring at the door bell, a click of a key, a pleas- 
ant “good morning,” and the visitor finds 
herself in a cozy home-like reception room, 
that gives no thought of the character of the- 
institution. 
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A card soon brings “Aunty Smith,” the 
superintendent, into the room. The possible 
existence of this new departure in the prison 
reform workof the State is greatly due to the 
thought, spirit and energy of this lady. She 
‘dresses in the simple garb of the Quaker, to 
which sect she belongs, and her personnelle in 
‘character occupies the thought of an observ- 
ing visitor; her conversation and manner soon 
impresses one with her great energy and will 
power. ‘he believes, evidently, that works 
are of as much importance as faith and pray- 
er, and exemplifies her Christian character by 
something very substantial, in acts. 

A ring at the bell of an inner door brings 
an attendant and we are shown through the 
corridors and rooms on the left side of the 
main hall. This is the reformatory depart- 
ment of the institution, and is entirely sepa- 
rated from the penal side, the inmates of the 
two not being allowed the slightest intercourse. 
At present there are about one hundred and 
fifty children and girls under eighteen years 
-of age, placed here for some form or other of 
natural depravity. As we looked upon the 
sweet faces of little girls from six to seven, 
eight or nine years of age, we asked: ‘“Cer- 
tainly these little ones cannot be here for 
any crimes of their own?’ “ Yes,” replied 
the superintendent, “ there are but three thor- 
oughly good children in here, and these have 
been placed here until we can secure homes 
for them. These two,” pointing to two sweet 
faced little girls, “are here by order of the 
court, until they can be otherwise cared for ; 
their father killed the mother, and when he 
was sentenced to the penitentiary for life, he 
told the judge that he must take care of his 
two little girls. They are sweet children, and 
I wish some one would take them and raise 
them together.” 

In a bright, cheery room about fifty were 
‘seated, engaged in regular school duties, and 
seemed to be under excellent discipline. We 
observed one child only eleven years of age, 
as she recited her lessons. with a will and di- 
rectness that indicated a good mind, and upon 
being informed why she was there, found that 
she had burglarized a house and stolen thirty 
dollars in money. “ But,” said the attendant, 
‘by way of proper excuse, “she has one of the 
worst mothers I ever heard of.” These chil- 
dren spend half the day in study and the 
other half in learning to knit, sew, cook, wash, 
iron, cane work and different kinds of indus- 
try that prepares them for lives of goodness 
and usefulness, when they are given their lib- 
-erty. As:the history of one child after anoth- 
er was told us, we were forced, in every case, 

‘to remember the text, “The fathers (and 
the mothers) have eaten sour grapes, and the 
children’s teeth are set on edge.” As we 


looked upon these young criminals, not one 
of which is really to blame for being where 
it is, we were reminded of the remark of 
John Knox, as he observed a vagabond walk- 
ing the streets of London: “ Had it not been 
for the grace of God, there goes John Knox.” 

Every child has the right to be well-born, 
and sad, indeed, it is where this inheritance is 
denied a soul. It is this denied inheritance 
that fills our prisons and -charitable institu- 
a Gs 
In the founding of such an institution 
Indiana takes the lead of all other States, and 
sets an example well worthy of imitation. 
It is a fact that female criminals are far more 
difficult to manage than male criminals, and 
when such salutary results are obtained as 
has been the case from the commencement of 
this beneficent institution, other States cannot, 
too speedily, follow the example of Indiana 
in such matters. It is befitting that women 
should have contro] of institutions where 
women and girls are to be confined, and we 
hope the day is not far distant when the fe- 
male insane of Indiana will, also. be given into 
the entire management of women. 

The future history of Indiana will contain 
no name more honored than that of Mrs. Sarah 
J. Smith, for her thought and devotion to the 
establishing of the Indiana Reformatory In- 
stitution for Women and Girls—Helen M. 
Gougar, in Sunday Morning Leader. 





From the Christian Register. 
COURAGE. 


BY EMMA E. H. 


“True repentance is not a backward-looking despair, but a for- 
ward-looking courage and hopeful endeavor.’—Dr. Putnam. 


Courage, O heart, and be not ‘‘ backward- 
looking !’’ 
Let dull despair no longer with thee stay. 
Brood not over thy yesterday’s sad failure ; 
Live in the glad, all-possible to-day ! 


Waste not thine energies in vain regretting, 
But strive thy present duties to fulfill. 
The Past is dead, it is beyond recalling, 
But we may mould the Future as we will. 


And we may - by each sad experience, 
May let each failure be a stepping-stone 
To something that is higher, purer, nobler, 

And thus we may be able to atone. 


Life is so full of deep and tender meaning, 
Such glorious possibilities abound, 
That every hopeful, every true endeavor 
With good and grand results may yet be 
crowned. 


Now, God be thanked that unto-us is given 
A new, fresh field of action every day. 
Then courage, heart, and be not ‘ backward- 
looking,”’ 
But for new strength of purpose humbly 
pray! 





Wuo lives to bless, shall blessing find, 
And every kindly deed, 
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That man may do for love of man, 
Shall be as fruitful seed 


Dropped in the world’s great harvest-field 
A hundred-fold of gain to yield. 





From The British Friend. 
“4 CUP OF COLD WATER.” —Matt. x, 42. 
“The inhabitants of the land of Tema brought water to him 
that was thirsty.”—Isaiah xxi, 14. 

In the wild Arabian desert, 

In that dry and thirsty land, 
Lay a traveler, spent and weary, 

Prone upon the scorching sand. 


Not a palm tree gave its shadow, 
Not a sheltering rock was nigh, 

Fiercely smote the sun upon him 
From a hot and cloudless sky. 


Not a single blade of herbage 
Showed on all that barren ground, 

Drop of dew, nor spring of water,— 
Dreary desert spread around. 


Spent the water in his bottle, 
Lay he at the point of death, 

Near him crouched his camel, gasping 
In the fierce siroceo’s breath. 


Must he perish here deserted, 
None his lonely fate to tell? 

Hark! from far comes faintly, faintly, 
Sound of journeying camels’ bell. 


On they come across the desert, 
Merchantmen—a traveling band; 

They have found the fainting stranger, 
They have raised him from the sand. 


Speedily from off their camels 
Swelling water-skins they take, 

And they pour the blessed water, 
Thirst of man and beast to slake. 


Life thrills through the failing pulses, 
Of the cooling draught he sips; 
Who can tell its priceless value 
To those parched and burning lips? 


Then, refreshed, he journeys onward 
To the spot where he may greet 

Wife and child, now weary watching 
For his lingering camel’s feet. 


Blessed deed! our hearts responsive 
Hail the act of mercy done, 
In that ‘‘ cup of water”’ given 


To revive the dying one. E. C. P. 





LIQUOR LEGISLATION—TWO BILLS THAT HAVE 
RECEIVED THE GOVERNOR'S SIGNATURE. 


The following are the full texts of two im- 
portant bills which have passed both branches 
of the legislature, and have been signed by 
Governor Hoyt: 

Src. 1. That if the proprietor, keeper, les- 
see or manager of any saloon, hotel, tavern, 
inv, billiard-room or other place of resort or 
entertainment, shall keep, maintain or permit 
to be played upon his premises, or in connec- 
tion therewith, or having passage or communi- 
cation to or with the same, the game or amuse- 


ment of pool with balls, or any other game 
of chance, the result or price of forfeiture of 
payment in any form of such game or amuse- 
ment shall be by drinks of vinous, spirituous, 
malt or brewed liquors, or any admixture 
thereof, he or she shall be guilty of a misde- 
meanor, and upon conviction thereof shall be 
sentenced for the first offence to pay a fine of 
one hundred dollars and to undergo an im- 
prisonment of not less than ninety days, and 
for the second offence to pay a fine of five 
hundred dollars and to undergo an imprison- 
ment of not less than one year, and any license 
granted for the keeping of such saloon, hotel, 
tavern, inn, billiard-room or other place of 
resort or amusement shall, upon such second 
conviction, be declared null and void by the 
court in which the said offence shall be tried. 
Approved June 1, A. D. 1881. 
Henry M. Hoyt. 

































Relating to the Adulteration of Liquors. 

Sec. 1. That any and all persons engaged 
in the business of brewing or manufacture of 
ale, beer or other malt liquors, or in the fer- 
mentation, distillation or manufacture of any 
vinous or spirituous liquors be and they are 
hereby prohibited from making use in or 
about such business, or any such process of 
brewing, fermentation, distillation or manu- 
facture of any poisonous or deleterious drugs 
or chemicals, or any impure or injurious ma- 
terials, or such as are prejudicial to the pub- 
lic health or to the health of any person 
drinking or making use of any such malt, - 
vinous or spiritous liquors. 

Src. 2. That the use of any such poisonous 
or deleterious drugs or chemicals, or impure 
‘or injurious materials, or of those prejudicial 
to health, as are prohibited by the first sec- 
tion of this act, is hereby declared to be a 
misdemeanor, and any person convicted of so 
using the same shall be punished by a fine of 
one thousand dollars and by an imprisonment 
of not less than one year. 

Approved June 2, 1881. 

Henry M. Hoyt. 





In endeavoring to estimate the genuineness 
of our religious experiences, we should ever 
keep in mind that all those experiences which 
are wrought by the Spirit of God, and are 
genuine in their character, tend decidedly and 
uniformly to personal humility. 





THE USE OF TOBACCO. 

Ought not fathers to feel that such facts as 
those here stated appeal powerfully to their 
sense of justice to their children? If the 
young have the example of fathers in the 
use of tobacco, all other influences that might 
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be brought to bear upon them must be com- 
paratively inert. 

A French physician who had studied the 
effects of smoking on thirty-eight boys, be- 
tween nine and fifteen, gives as the result 
that twenty-seven presented marked symp- 
toms of nicotine poisoning; twenty-three, 
serious derangement of the intellectual facul- 
ties and a strong appetite for alcoholic 
drinks; three, heart disease; eight, decided 
deterioration of the blood; twelve, frequent 
nose-bleed; ten, disturbed sleep; and four, 
ulceration of the mouth in its mucous mem- 
brane. These facts are given on the autho- 
rity of the British Medical Journal. 

In Germany, the mischief done to growing 
boys has been found to be so great that the 
German Government has ordered the police 
to forbid lads under sixteen from smoking 
in the street. On our streets we behold a 
vast and ever-increasing number of Young 
Americas who evidently consider smoking or 
chewing essential to their manliness. And 
alas! our police have no orders to forbid it. 
How emphatically nature protests against 
this repulsive alien almost every tobacco user 
can testify. I give here but a single instance. 
In a neighborhood of smoking boys Dio 
Lewis made an experiment on a lad who had 
never used the weed, giving him a pill of 
plug tobacco to chew. He grew fearfully 
sick, became pale as death, while a cold 
sweat crept over him, and soon, in the midst 
of violent retchings, he had to be carried into 
the open air.— Independent. 





Tue discipline of life educates for heaven. 


a eeeeeeeeee——————————————————EE 
ITEMS. 


TWELVE thousand four hundred and thirty- 
two immigrants arrived in New York last 
week. 


A TELEGRAM from London states that the 
emigration from Sweden this year is expected 
to amount to 70,000 persons. 


THE Board of Public Education of Philadel- 
phia has decided to introduce sewing as a 
branch of study into the Girls’ Normal School, 
ae to employ a skilled teacher at a salary of 

75. 


A DESPATCH to the London Standard from 
Berlin states that the public exhibition of 
placards of emigration agents or of foreign 
steamship companies has been prohibited, and 
that a bill impeding emigration will be in- 
troduced in the next session of the Reichstag. 


A TELEGRAM from the city of Mexico re- 

rts that a whole train of cars on the More- 
os Railroad tumbled into the San Antonio 
river, on the night of the 24th ult., owing to 
the giving way of astone bridge. The latest 
account shows that 17 officers and 197 private 
soldiers were killed. A number of train men 









and women and children also lost their lives. 
Of 60 survivors 40 were more or less injured. 


THE New York correspondent of the Public 
Ledger states, that on the 22d ult. the new law 
for the protection of children went into effect. 
It makes it a misdemeanor for the proprietor 
of any theatrical exhibition to admit to an 
evening performance any child under sixteen 
years of age, unless accompanied by a repu- 
table adult person. Persons selling liquor to 
said minors, and persons who shall suffer or 
permit them to engage in any game of chance 
in places where liquor is sold, are also held to 
be guilty of the same offence, and will be pun- 
ished accordingly. 


THE next annual meeting of the PennsylI- 
vania Millers’ State Association will be held 
in Pittsburg during the time of the State Fair 
in Ninth month next. The State Agricultural 
Society will allot a space of 50 feet by 170 feet, 
with line shafting and motive power, FREE, 
for the display of machinery and mill sup- 
plies. This is the first time in this State that 
an opportunity has been afforded to millers to 
witness such a display of milling machinery 
in motion, and it is expected that there will 
be a large number of millers present from this 
and other States. 


As showing the rapidity with which sail 
vessels are being driven from the carrying 
trade at the port of New York by steamers, 
the fact may be stated that during the first 
four months of the current year the whole 


¥ 


number of the former cleared was 261 against , 


575 for the corresponding period last year. 
Whole number of steamships cleared this 
year, 513; last year, 456. All these vessels 
were grain laden. At this rate of progression 
it will not be long before the sailing ship, at; 


least as regards this particular trade, will be Ww 


thing of the past.— Public Ledger. 


LATER OBSERVATIONS OF THE COMET. — 
Albany, June 27.—The latest observations by 
Professor Boss, of the Dudley Observatory, de- 
termine the diameter of the nucleus of the 
comet to be 7 seconds or 1,500 miles, at an 
estimated distance of 45,000,000 of miles. The 
coma measures 35 seconds on the side toward 
the sun. As the tufted appearance noted on 
Saturday morning was not observed last even- 
ing, Professor Boss believes that_the como is. 
rapidly receding from the sun. He also says 
that it is neither the comet of 1812 nor that of 
1807; that it is the one lately seen by observers. 
in South America, and that it will be visible 
through telescopes for months to come. 

Hanover, N. H., June 27.— Observations. 
taken at Dartmouth Observatory last night, 
show that the comet was moving to a point 
approximating 5 degrees from the Pole Star, 


its motion being about 3 degreesaday. Atits# 


lower culmination it was approximating 10 
anprees from the horizon. As seen through a 
90-inch glass, the comet was very clearly de- 
fined, being circular on one side and fading 
away on the other. Behind the nucleus there 
was a dark spot. The comet itself passed over 
and nearly concealed an eighth magnitude 
star, making a beautiful sight. The form of 
the comet could be very clearly seen with a 2. 
or 3-inch objective. The comet is less than a 
minute of an arc in width, and about a minute 
and a half in length. 


